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OW closely language and style are an expression of 

the national character was brought out in the 

Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at Cambridge 
University last year, by W. Macneile Dixon, on “ Poetry 
and National Character.” He points out by comparison 
the quality of English style affected by the character- 
istics of the English people. Freedom has been the 
ideal of the English people, and their literature has 
been notable for a lack of conformity to any general or 
academic standards. ‘Independence of mind, trust in 
happy inspirations, dislike of formality and pedantry,” 
are the essential traits of the British character. The 
writer, with British assumption, however, feels that 
if England is to set a standard for the speech which she 
has planted in many quarters of the earth, her writers 
ought to recognize the need of some authority analogous 
to the French Academy. It is a matter Matthew Arnold 
discussed half a century ago; and while he confessed the 
need of such an authority, pronounced it unsuitable 
to the genius of the English people. Professor Macneile 
Dixon remarks that, “If, and it seems probable for some 
time to come, the language of these islands be accepted 
as the standard, if our writers at home be looked to 
for guidance by the writers of English abroad, then, 
whether in prose or poetry, the merits of a scrupulous 
style demand reconsiderations. A style of the centre, 
less highly charged with personal qualities, marked by 
its respect for words, its exactness and lucidity, its 
finish and purity should, to meet the circumstances, 
rise in our estimation. If our writers aspire to be in 
any measure the schoolmasters of the English world 
they must become lovers of restraint and proportion, 
of shapeliness and verbal economy.” ‘There is in these 


Number 


words a matter for the consideration of American writers. 
Our literature has been an expression of our national 
character, but our character is changing, and the surest 
evidence of it has been in the literature of the past 
ten years, and especially in poetry. We should, and 
are, refusing to remain pupils of the “English school- 
master”; we must form standards of our own, not 
scrupling to learn from the best of the English masters 
just as they have in many cases learned from the con- 
tinental masters. 


DMUND GOSSE, gentle and wise critic, working 
in a fevered and war-clanging period, is obliged, 
in spite of his justly ingrained pride in English 

poetry, to confess, in his essay on “* The Napoleonic Wars 
in English Poetry” that English poets have rarely an- 
swered to the supposed inspirational stimuli of battle. 
And The Great War is, as yet, no exception to the rule 
of the past experience of Wars and English Poesy. 
Despite the universality of English recruitment in this 
war, which has gathered the poets with the non-poets, 
no great battle poem has yet reached us from that long 
iron-bound trench line in Flanders, the devastated tip of 
Gallipoli, the burning plains of Messapotamia, or the 
fevered jungles of Africa. Although Gilbert Frankau’s 
‘A Song of the Guns” is a fine poem, even its warmest 
admirers will hardly endow it with greatness. But it 
does give promise that The Great Poem of The Great 
War will come, not out of the grey quiet of the library, 
but out of that narrow valley of the shadow and reality 
of death—the trench line. If it does not, then we can 
only hope that it will be long before the century that 
was to pass before the Napoleonic Wars found in the 
huge canvas of “The Dynasts” a poet worthy of its 
“*stupendous issues.” 


MEETING to express the sympathy of American 
poets for those of their craft who gave up their 
lives in the ill-starred Irish Revolution, was 

recently held in New York City. Like in all things 
where men of imagination alone touch the practicalities 
of the world like politics or war, the results were dis- 
astrous, because the poets who led the Irish Revolt were 
poets alone and not politicians or statesmen. They 
were grappling with abstract factors, whereas the situa- 
tion demanded an iron hold on the concrete affairs of a 
turbulent state. However complete the failure of the 
object for which they strove, those who are not in sym- 
pathy with their political aims, cannot but pay homage 
to the fine spiritual significance of their deeds, and to 
the courage which asked nothing in return but to die 
for what they believed was to be the freedom of Ireland. 








Our Heaven 
(To F. R., and Partly a Reply to Ford Maddox Hueffer) 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


The gong-notes of the glass and gold clock— 
As though someone had given souls 

To drops of yellow wine. 

And they were singing in surprise 
The gong-notes of the glass and gold clock 
Shook themselves away in trails of dying sound, 
And then slipped out— 

Through some narrow, filmy door, 

And though I could no longer hear them, 

I felt them brush through widening halls 

To other fuller doors, and to their death. 





And we, dead, thin-lipped vagabond 

Whose breasts were always bare, 

We shall dance through mist-panelled doors, 
Through high halls of sweeping barrenness, 

In each hall we shall whip away 

The tissue of earth-happenings— 

Until we stand, slender and bare 

Before the endless, wind-blown terrace of Heaven 
Beaten upon, by blinding, new colors. 


Our heaven will hold very little. 

It will be like the unwalled room 

With only coverings of five-colored silk 

And one tall flower in the middle—nothing else— 

The room we often smilingly prayed for 

Only a broad—wind-blown terrace 

Bordered by one long bench 

On which sit souls, all slender and bare 

Slowly learning a new tongue, 

And a plain sky overhead and below. 

And some, who have been there longer, 

Dancing out on the endless spread of the terrace— 

High-leaping, limb-tangled dances. 

And we will seek our places on the long, strong colored 
bench, 

And twine arms carelessly 

And wonderingly move our lips, to swift rhythms. 

And our eyes will not be upon each other. 


My Canary’s Rhapsody 
ZOE ACKERMAN 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet! 

Sings my little lover yellow. 
Who, who, who, who?— 

Whistled monotone, and mellow. 


Then in ecstacies of trills, 

Silvery lilt and liquid rills, 

Like a mountain booklet’s purling 
As it ripples, softly swirling 

Mid the cool and lilied hills, 
Wandering where its spirit wills,— 
Like the brook’s prill yet not quite, 
Carols he in wild delight, 

Telling me in bursts of rapture 
Which no words of mine may capture, 
Telling me, with glance discreet, 
Who is sweet, sweet, sweet. 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet! 

Swinging in his cage of wicker:— 
Who, who, who, who? 

Look you where the sunbeams flicker? 


Is that linnet on yon tree 
Rousing all this ecstacy? 

She the object of this passion 
Pouring forth in joyous fashion? 
Would you fly with her if free? ¢ 
Ah, I’m torn with jealousy! 

There! ungrateful little sinner, 

Cage I’ve opened, fly to win her. 

May the choice you never rue. 

I'll forgive your crass deceit.— 

Not me but that linnet who,— 

Who is sweet, sweet, sweet! 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Chirps the little lover yellow. 
Who, who, who, who? 
Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer-up,—hello! 


Here I perch upon your sill. 
Listen to my low, soft trill! 

Other birds may wish wild bowers, 
Sunny fields with perfumed flowers, 
Where the waters purl and prill. 

I can’t leave you tho’ you will. 
You must shelter me and cherish, 
Or my song and I will perish. 

See, I seek my caged retreat. 

Not for linnet’s love I sue, 

But it ’s you who, who, 

Who are sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Cheer-up, cheer-up, sweet, sweet! 


Lightning 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 
O, big Mister Cloud, 


send me a black cloak like yours? 

And a white plume and ruffles— 

and your dagger! 

Maybe it’s a tomahawk! 

Please, Mister Cloud, 

I'd be the pride of the street like you. 

And scare everybody—even the bullies! ' 
Mother wouldn’t dare call me home! 


And your blue wings, 

maybe you’d send me your wings, 
so I could fly? 

Or sail! 


Mister Cloud, you’re worse than a giant— 
how you growl, how you glare, how you shout— 
don’t, don’t go away, don’t, don’t go away! 


You're crawling on your enemies? 

On the palefaces? 

Kill ’em, kill ’em all, kill ’em, kill °em all— 
but look out, Mister Cloud! 

Snatch off your plume or they’ll see you— 
hide your tomahawk! 


Oo, Mister Cloud! 
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These Days 
LINCOLN COLCORD 


Inheritors of the future, I salute you. 

To you I pass this scene, this brightness, this fine breeze, 
this beauty, all this open land and sea; 

To you I leave these golden northern days, that fill me 
now with dreams; 

To you I give these deathless hours of life and love; 

To you I gladly hand these aching, wondrous days. 


They will hold true, though song of mine resound not on; 

They will be bright and clear, divine and sure, the same 
for you. 

Dreamers and lovers numberless have had them, long 
ago; 

They came to me, and I to them, and they are mine; 

Come thou to them, and they will come, the same; 

Pass thou them on, the same, in untold joy, to dreamers 
and lovers yet to come. 


I charge you, love these days; 

Impregnate all these days with uncontrollable great 
love; 

Beget on them some dream. 


Changling 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Though she bears the name you bore, 
Elfin-Heart we loved before, 

You are lost to us, you child, 

Little life-flame burning wild: 
Though her hair—how like! is tossed— 
Like your yellow hair that’s lost, 
And her long eyes half-alight 

{cho yours blue-flower-bright, 

This dim woman lifelessly 

Playing you—you are not she! 

You that were a wisp, a spark, 

Small wild sunray, Gleam-in-Dark, 
Never you, wild heart awing, 

This that is a changeling! 


Elfin-Heart, too like you were— 
Mocking eyes and tossing hair, 

Cruel laughter, changeful ways— 

To your kin the wandering fays 

To have crossed their hidden ring 

Safe, uncaught, unfollowing! 

Somewhere in a green hill’s heart 
Willow-tall you laugh apart 

Where forever cold and gay 

Do the Strange Folk’s pipers play ... . 
And while this, that bears your seeming, 
Goes among us dumb and dreaming, 
You dance on eternally 

With the Dark Queen’s chivalry! 


Heavy Rain 
LYDIA BRADT ANTHOLO 


He had heard men say that passions came 
Through some unguarded channels of desire, 

And swept the blood like a hidden flame 
Sprung from no visible fire. 


And so he longed, and looked, and ached, 
And felt his heart was bound in frost: 

Since neither God nor dream awaked 
The mystery he lost. 
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But one June day he saw the blur 
Of heavy rain upon the grass, 
And standing by the side of Her, 

He knew what passion was. 


Filling the Cup 
LYDIA BRADT ANTHOLO 


As sometimes we will pray to have 
God smite us for the joy we doubt, 

He prayed God take the goblet of his soul 
And thrust it out; 


Spilling its wine of love and life 

Upon the darkened ground of his despair: 
But God who praised his love of life, 

His love of nature true and fair, 


Raised the golden goblet of his soul, 
Put the joy of His lips upon its rim, 

And the rain blossomed on the grass, one whole 
June day of love for him. 


The Keeper of the Lock 
AGNES LEE 


The rich are talking of their money’s worth, 
And the quiet lock must go. 
They’re going to choke our blue canal with earth, 
And a road for public show. 


I’ve let the narrow boats slip in and out 
These thirty years and more. 

It will be hard to wake and turn about, 
When a dream was at my door, 


A dream of sun and slanting meadow-croft, 
And a bright waterway, 

And boats, like sea-gulls, rising, settling soft. 
Well,—the dream-birds never stay! 


The motors will come lavishing their smell 
At every hour, and mock 

Our quietness with every hoot of hell,” 
Said the keeper of the lock. 


“T love the lock with its banks of moss and vine,” 
Said the daughter Marjory, 

“But the days are dull with never an outward sign. 
Now the world will come to me. 


I shall be glad to hear new voices ring, 
To discover some new face, 

To see the luck of cities have its fling 
In this wide and silent place.” 


“The motors will be snorting dust to dim 
The hedge, the hollyhock, 
And killing all the air for pleasure’s whim,” 
Said the keeper of the lock. 


“Tt will be good to see loug rows of light 
Stretch to infinity, 
And rosy car on car flash out of sight,” 
Said the daughter Marjory. 


Said the keeper of the lock: ““They’ve driven their 
knife,— 
For the lock is life to me!” 
“It will be good to know a bit of life,” 
Said the daughter Marjory. 
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Vers Libre, ‘“Rhythmus,” and Matthew Arnold 


HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


FIND a tendency to discount the poems of Matthew 

Arnold and other poets for the poems which they 

have not put into formal metre and to apologize 
for this fact rather than accept it. It seems to me that 
prose writers like Carlyle and Abraham Lincoln, Dickens 
and Thackeray, have rather been at fault for not offering 
certain portions of their work as poems rather than prose 
or, at least, as “not prose.”” For some time I have felt 
that there was a form of speaking and writing which 
could hardly be called either prose or verse, yet it has 
kept to one of these names because none has been 
venturesome enough to make a new classification of 
the general divisions of speaking and writing. 

We freely admit that there is poetry in the very best 
passages in any author and we also say that many ill- 
defined and irregular rhythms which have been offered 
as a sort of verse are poetical. Both of these are appar- 
ently nearer in our feelings for them to poetry than to 
prose. They have not the finish of art, exact metre. 
Let us make bold at once and say that there is a third 
form of speaking and writing which is not poetry and 
which is not prose, but which is beautiful in a peculiar 
way or, at least, in a way which we have little considered 
because we have been dumping it into a mass of our 
prejudices under an entirely false name and it has not 
fitted well there. A word which would seem to fit this 
third form of speech and writing is “rhythmus,” but 
no doubt a much better might be selected, “logorhythm”’ 
came to me as the first name. 

“Logorhythm”’ defines itself fairly well as the rhythm 
of words, but it is so similar to the mathematical term 
that it would cause confusion in the minds of many, 
I decided on the simpler term. I would be glad for a 
better name. The difference which I find between prose 
and “‘rhythmus’”’ is its marked tendency toward rhythm 
of a fair degree of regularity, and the difference between 
poetry and “rhythmus” is quite the opposite, its rhythm 
is less apparent and hardly sought for. 

What one person feels about his writing may or may 
not be true. It would seem to rest largely on the value 
of that person’s writing as literature, so what I say of 
myself in this connection may be of very little value, 
but I do know that I feel that I am writing something 
quite distinct from either prose or verse when I am 
writing what I call “rhythmus.” Considering the matter 
subjectively, as is almost necessary when one puts for- 
ward a new theory of any sort unless he wishes to be 
entirely impractical, I would like to say that I find 
“rhythmus” the highest form of one’s natural expression. 
You feel something a little akin to occult balance in 
painting, but you are not as conscious as the painter. 
The ordinary methods of art are not consciously employed 
as in verse and it is the lack of this art, the writing 
without thought of any art that may produce “rhythmus.” 
I cannot make the term narrower and prose and verse 
have long been used with such breadth that one is hardly 
to be condemned for using a new term thus broadly. 


I feel that many works of literature were probably 
once “‘rhythmus,” which are now prose and that many 
early works of literature which were pure rhythmus in 
their genesis have come to us as verse, particularly the 
great poems of races like the Homeric poems. I feel 
that these poems have been treated by art and probably 
by several groups of artists and so have gradually 
become verse, although they were first “‘rhythmus.”” The 
writers of the Old Testament frequently used rhythmus 
and have long been called poets when they employed 
this form of language. Whitman, I think, wrote “rhyth- 
mus” part of the time and prose part of the time. I 
feel that several of Browning’s poems, like Sordello, 
would be much better if they had been in “rhythmus” 
instead of verse, and Browning’s own statements about 
his writings of verse would seem to lead us to some such 
conclusion. He could not sincerely polish and employ 
the direct means of verse-art as some, so his writings 
seems to turn toward the highest form of natural expres- 
sion rather than the form of artistic expression. 

Sincerity to thought, to the exact thought, can be 
put into “rhythmus” as can rarely be done in verse, 
unless it be with very short bits of verse which bubble 
from our spirits at times when they breathe the higher 
ether of divine inspiration. It is hard to see how a 
poet who is sincere can fail to write in “rhythmus” at 
times and feel that he should not make over or fit his 
“rhythmus” into some form of verse. 

In most languages we do have a form of metrical 
expression into which that language seems to run easily 
and at times almost without effort. In English, blank 
verse seems to meet these requirements at times, so 
“rhythmus” has a tendency toward certain sorts of blank 
verse, particularly that of Shakespeare. Those who look 
for verse in “rhythmus” are inclined to print out series 
of lines in Arnold, Whitman, and others which may be 
slightly rearranged and made into an irregular or even 
fairly regular sort of blank verse. - This is undoubtedly 
a mistake with such a writer as Arnold, for, if he had 
felt that he was writing blank verse, he would have 
arranged his verses in this way, as he is a writer on 
whom we can place few accusations as to his ability 
and sincerity in recording his poetry. 

I have dared to define “rhythmus” as the highest form 
of natural expression. By doing this I have thus placed 
it as a form of writing which must be superior; verse 
may be poor, ordinary prose is generally poor, “rhyth- 
mus” cannot be poor. It is largely its superior literary 
quality which raises it above prose. I seem to berate 
the best prose writers by giving this limit, but I have 
already noted the fact that I think they come to “‘rhyth- 
mus’’ in their best passages. As to their prose, which is 
of undoubted literary worth and which is not “rhyth- 
mus,” I admit its possible superiority as a part of a large 
piece of writing, but if its various parts be considered 
separately they are not what I find the highest natural 
literary expression, unless they rise into “rhythmus.” 
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This statement must not be taken as expressing absolute 
truth, but only like most generalizations as expressing 
a fair amount of truth. 

Poetry is applied generally lo the beautiful in both 
prose and verse, although it is more often found in the 
latter. “Rhythmus” must be poetic or else it is poor 
prose or incorrect verse, and it is useless for it to try the 
route of vers libre to poetry. Of course, I would call all 
the good and beautiful vers libre “rhythmus” without 
any hesitation, but none other. 

I wish that poets of real worth would tell us sincerely 
whether they feel that one is justified in saying that there 
is a need for a term to express what I have tried to offer 
in my term “rhythmus.” Their opinion and not mine 
would be the one of undoubted value. If several of 
them feel as I that they are writing something quite 
different from either prose or verse at times, and that 
it is a product of their highest natural expression, we 
may get a real principle which will emancipate a form 
of literature which has previously been imprisoned and 
mistreated and which we need to show us man and God 
in its way. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in speaking of the ““Strayed Reveller”’ 
volume shows us quite clearly the bonds in which 
“rhythmus” must be held while it is classed as verse. 
“The title poem,” he says, “though it should have 
pleased even a severe judge, might have aroused doubts 
in an amiable one. In the first place, its rhymelessness 
is a caprice, a will-worship. Except blank verse, every 
rhymeless metre in English has on it the curse of the 
tour de force, of the acrobatic. Campion and Collins, 
Southey and Shelley, have done great things in it; but 
neither Rose-cheeked Laura nor Evening, neither the great 
things in Thalaba nor the great things in Queen Mab, can 
escape the charge of being caprices. And caprice, as 
some have held, is the eternal enemy of art.” I do not 
believe that “rhythmus” is caprice, but rather sin- 
cerity, a form in which good and beautiful poetic thoughts 
come to a man, who knows that he would do ill to use 
further art with them, feeling that they are not a proper 
subject for art. 

The critic continues, “But the caprice of the Strayed 
Reveller does not cease with its rhymelessness. The 
rhythm and the line-division are also studiously odd, 
unnatural, paradoxical. Except for the “poetic dic- 
tion” of putting “Goddess” after “Circe” instead of 
before it, the first stave is merely a prose sentence of 
strictly prosaic, though not inharmonious, rhythm. But 
in this stave there is one instance of the strangest 
peculiarity, and what seems to some the worst fault of 
the piece, the profusion of broken-up decasyllables, 
which sometimes suggest a very “corrupt” manuscript, 
or a passage of that singular stuff in the Caroline dra- 
matists, which is neither blank verse, nor any other, nor 
prose. Here are a few out of many instances: 


“Is it then, evening 
So soon? [I see the night-dews 
Clustered in thick beads] dim,” ete. 


(“When the white dawn first 
Through the rough fir-pranks.”’] 


[(“Thanks, gracious One! 
Ah! the sweet fumes again.”’] 
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|““They see the centaurs 
In the upper glens.”’] 


One could treble these, indeed in one instance (the 
sketch of the Indian ), the entire stanza of eleven lines, 
by the insertion of one ‘“‘and” only, becomes a smooth 
blank-verse piece of seren, two of which are indeed hemi- 
stichs, and three “‘weak-ended,” but only such as are 
frequent in Shakespeare: 


“They see the Indian drifting, knife in hand, 
His frail boat moored to a floating isle, thick-matted 
With large-leaved (and) low-creeping melon-plants 
And the dark cucumber. 
He reaps and stows them, drifting, drifting: round him, 
Round his green harvest-plot, flow the cool lake-waves, 
The mountains ring them.” 


I do not think that “rhythmus” is a dumping ground 
for poor verse, which fails as either prose or verse, but 
I do think that it is quite necessary to consider a third 
form of literature when we find critics of merit admitting 
that good writers, even great writers, employ that which 
is ‘neither blank verse, nor any other, nor prose.” 

Almost every statement which Mr. Saintsbury makes 
about the form of the Strayed Reveller seems lo me 
unsound because “rhythmus’’ cannot be judged by the 
standard of ordinary verse. Considered from the stand- 
point of “rhythmus,” the rhythm and line-division is 
natural, sincere, and it has not the art of verse. If it 
had that art it would be verse. There are sentences, 
and stanzas which are almost prose, and which are 
almost verse, as Mr. Saintsbury shows, but they are 
“rhythmus” with no almost placed before it. As I noted 
before, our language has a natural trend toward blank 
verse, so it is quite natural that “rhythmus’ should 
often approach it, but I feel that it is a mistake to try 
to find it in “rhythmus,” rather should the general 
harmony be heard and the natural beauty speak to us 
boldly and sincerely. 

Is it not worth thoughtful consideration as to what the 
thing is “which is not blank verse, nor any other, nor 
prose,” but which is good and natural and sincere, and 
which has persisted for many centuries and which was 
used in the nineteenth by a large number of excellent 
poets. It may open “a passage to India” for poets. 


Some Imagist Poets 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


HE preface to this volume (Some Imagist Poets, 
1916. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.) really 
disarms criticism. It is an honest, straightfor- 

ward statement of the aims and purposes of the writers 
whose work is exhibited in the pages that follow. For my 
part, I can see little value in condemning verse be- 
cause it does not conform to standards which its author 
explicitly rejects; nor because it does not try to ac- 
complish what the critic likes best; nor because the 
critic has not taken the trouble to find out what the 
true purpose of his author is. 
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There is only one genuine test to apply to any rhythmi- 
cal word-arrangement that calls itself poetry—and that 
test is the spinal chill. Do we or do we not feel the 
shiver of emotion? The combination of two things in 
the poet will produce this sensation—inspiration and 
art. 

Six writers are represented in this volume, and the 
first poem, “Eros and Psyche,” by Richard Aldington, 
is one of the best examples of contemporary imagist 
art to be found anywhere. It has a powerful contrast, 
which gives the lyric a dramatic quality; it is a genuine 
interpretation of life; it has the very rapture of regret. 
It is real poetry. 


The violets make good image-verse in H. D.’s work, 
and I like Parts II. and III. of “Sea Gods” better than 
any other passages from this author. 

All unprejudiced readers will like Mr. Fletcher’s “ Ari- 
zona,” especially those who experience the pleasure of 
recognition. The picture of the windmills in the first 
stanza instantly arrests attention by its union of truth 
and beauty. 


F. S. Flint, in “ Easter,” shows more skill in presenting 
objective pictures of nature than in revealing the heart’s 
secrets, though perhaps it is the latter aim that seems to 
interest him most. 


D. H. Lawrence is at his best in the short poem “At 
the Window,” although “Perfidy” has lines that swell 
with lovely music. 


I like Amy Lowell’s poetry because it is personal, 
intimate, confidential, passionate. I like it for some of 
the same reasons that make me like the poetry of Donne. 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Faery Queene’ may be a greater work than 
Donne’s “ Relic,” but it is not so intimate, not so per- 
sonal, not so confessional. Wordsworth’s ‘ Kcclesiastical 
Sonnets,” even if they were better written, could never 
affect me so powerfully as Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 


I do not mean, of course, that Amy Lowell’s verse is 
autobiographical—I mean simply that it establishes in 
half-a-dozen lines a close, intimate relation between 
the poet and the reader; because it talks of feelings and 
passions so emphatically common to both. Her first 
piece in this volume, “Patterns,” makes what shot-gun 
sportsmen would call an excellent pattern on the reader’s 
heart. I cannot forget this poem. 


Now the folly of pre-judging free verse and imagist 
verse is like the folly of refusing to go to an opera because 
one does not like the political opinions of a singer; the 
only thing accomplished by such a policy is self-injury, 
loss of pleasure, loss of development. It certainly seems 
true that the greatest poems from Chaucer to Browning 
have been conventional in form; but critics should have 
hospitable minds, not for the good of their objects of 
attack, but for their own happiness and welfare. The 
imagists have much to teach us. 


This is a beautifully printed volume, the only uncon- 
ventional feature in the typography being the hyphen. 
Here the hyphen is trying to stand upright. Is this an 
image? 


July, 1916 
John Masefield 


JOHN ERSKINE 


T goes without saying that Mr. Masefield’s new book, 
“Good Friday and Other Poems” (New York: The 
Macmillan Company ), is full of beauty. The brief 

drama that gives the title is poignant and searching, and 
the sonnets which chiefly compose the rest of the volume 
are musical and smooth, in the characteristic tone of 
this writer’s melancholy. Yet the first impression is 
less that the book is beautiful than that it is a kind of 
intermediate publication, such a marking of time as 
established poets and their publishers can sometimes 
afford. Probably Mr. Masefield himself expects no in- 
crease of reputation from this collection of occasional 
verse. The point is, however, that without his reputa- 
tion the book would have called for, and perhaps de- 
served, little notice. This is not to say that the poems 
lack distinction; it is only to say that the amount of 
distinguished verse written in this country today is 
large, and that it is becoming fortunately harder for a 
writer of verse to claim exceptional merit, and that this 
book, if it stood alone, would not establish such a claim. 

Perhaps it is time to revise our appreciation of Mr. 

Masefield’s work. For most American readers the 
poems that set the tone of his accomplishment have been 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” “The Widow in the Bye 
Street,” and “Dauber.” This new collection of his 
verse reminds us that not all his characteristics are to 
the front in those vigorous, hard narratives. He cap- 
tured our imagination as a singer of reality, who fas- 
cinated us by the unflinching justice with which he 
observed even brutal facts. The hero of “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” we thought was a special case, a char- 
acter half brutal, half mystic, who had happened to 
come under the poet’s observation, and who dictated, 
in the interest of realism, the transitions from grossness 
to spirituality which distinguish that poem. But when 
Mr. Masefield recently came among us, reading from his 
works, we were surprised at his evident preference for 
his mystic poems; lovely and musical they surely are, 
but we had not realized their number, nor how important 
in his total writing the poet considers them. Hearing 
him read “Ships,” “Sea Fever,” and “The West Wind,” 
such breathings of tender melancholy as might have 
come from Mr. Yeats, we asked ourselves, Is he really 
less the dramatist than we thought, less the poet of 
action, less the lover of this present world? Does he 
sing, not as we thought, the passing moment, but the 
moment that is past? Is the end of his art to celebrate 
the dying aspects of beauty—in lost ships, lost friends, 
lost homes? Or since a visitor over-anxious to under- 
stand his host sometimes misrepresents himself—does 
he think we like that kind of poetry, and is the selection 
therefore for our sake? While these questions, sug- 
gested by his reading, were still perplexing us, along 
came this new book, full of wistful moods. Perhaps it 
is time to reconsider our estimate of Mr. Masefield; 
perhaps the hero of “The Everlasting Mercy,” who 
balanced so vividly between hard sense and a somewhat 
unrelated kind of mysticism, was not after all a special 
interest, but a complete self-portrait of the poet. 


A ene 
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This question which the book raises as to what Mr. 
Masefield is and what he is trying to do, seems to me of 
greater interest than the poems the book contains. The 
drama “Good Friday” tells the story of the crucifixion, 
as it were from behind the scenes; the hints which the 
gospels supply of Pilate’s character and his wife’s, and 
of Pilate’s relation to Herod, are expanded to explain 
the tragic incident, from Pilate’s point of view. They 
are not, however, sufficiently expanded to become vital 
motives for vital drama. We realize the situation to 
such an extent that we see how it happened, and we 
are possibly convinced that we might have acted as Pilate 
did, but Pilate does not become to our imagination a 
character—that is, we do not think of him as existing 
outside of this story. The quality of the poem is that 
brilliant hardness of detail which made “The Everlasting 
Mercy”’ effective, together with the occasional relapse— 
or if the reader chooses, the occasional mounting—into 
a weird seizure of mysticism, which furnished the con- 
trasts in the earlier poem. The hard detail may be 
illustrated by the soldier’s picture of Christ’s death: 

“We were alone on the accursed hill 
And we were still, not even the dice clicked, 
Only the heavy blood-gouts dropped and ticked 
On to the stone; the hill is all bald stone. 
And now and then the hangers gave a groan. 


Og in the dark, three — with arms outspread. 
The blood-drops spat to show how slow they bled.” 


The note of mysticism is supplied by a madman, so- 
called, once befriended by Christ, who interrupts the 
drama now and then to descant lyrically on the action 
he has interrupted. Since he is not an integral part of 
the plot, the reader examines him somewhat critically, 
and wishes that the lines with which he intrudes were 
better poetry. 

What little the book contains of the Masefield we first 
knew, is in this drama. The sonnets are technically 
very lovely. They all express a mood, and some of 
them express nothing more. They show exclusively the 
poet’s melancholy and his thoughtfulness—that is, they 
give his reaction to life, suspending for the moment his 
extraordinary gift for presenting life itself. It is not un- 
fair to say that Mr. Masefield’s reflections on life are old; 
his themes are the mystery of love, the mystery of beauty, 
of matter, of the soul. But his handling of each theme 
gives the impression, as his lecture on Tragedy gave us, 
that he has worked out old ideas for himself; he has 
always the manner of sincerity. As a group, the son- 
nets would probably seem, to a reviewer who did not 
know their author, merely the better work of an academic 
poet. Considered individually, they are of unequal 
quality. The best two sound a contemporary, if not an 
original, note: 

“Not that the stars are all gone mad in heaven 
Plucking the unseen reins upon men’s souls, 
Not that the law that bound the planets seven 
Is discord now; man probes for new controls. 
He bends no longer to the circling stars, 
New moon and full moon and the living sun, 
Love-making Venus, Jove and bloody Mars 
Pass from their thrones, their rule of him is done. 
And paler gods, made liker men, are past, 
Like their sick eras to their funeral urns, 
They cannot stand the fire blown by the blast 
In which man’s soul that measures heaven burns. 


Man in his cage of many millioned pain 
Burns all to ash to prove if God remain. 
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“What is this atom which contains the whole, 
This miracle which needs adjuncts so strange, 
This, which imagined God and is the soul, 

The steady star persisting amid change? 

What waste, that smallness of such power should need 
Such clumsy tools so easy to destroy, 

Such wasteful servants diflicult to feed, 

Such indirect dark avenues to joy. 

Why, if its business is not mainly earth, 

Should it demand such heavy chains to sense? 

A heavenly thing demands* a swifter birth, 

A quicker hand to act intelligence. 

An earthly thing were better like the rose 

At peace with clay from which its beauty grows.” 


*Why didn’t Mr. Masefield write “would ask’’? 


William Butler Yeats 


CAROLINE GILTINAN 


W. B. YEATS dedicates his ‘‘Reveries Over 
s Childhood and Youth” (New York: The 

Macmillan Co.), to “those few people, 
mainly personal friends, who have read all that I have 
written.”” Many, other than personal friends, will wel- 
come this interesting, if fragmentary, record which 
pilots one into a personal “Memory Harbor.” 

There is an immense fascination in looking backward 
and to do this with a poet as well-loved as Mr. Yeats is 
a rare pleasure. 

The excellence of the simple prose holds an inde- 
scribable charm. Much of the book tells of plain, every 
day experiences; but touched by this artist-pen, even 
ugly people and ordinary incidents have a_ strange 
glamour as well as a vivid reality. And his handling of 
the beautiful and unusual is as perfect as his poetry. As 
they are a part of his poems and plays, fairies, other-world 
spirits with messages, or bearing mysterious lights,—all 
are actually a part of the boy’s life. The most un-Irish 
of sceptics cannot but believe in the reality of their 
existence for Yeats himself; his sincerity is that of 
truth. 

The early childhood portrays a delicate and wistful 
little boy, lonely and highly-sensitive among his affec- 
tionate, if dull, relations. The brilliant artist-father 
seems to have been the only one who at all realized the 
latent genius of the child. The mother is a sweet, but 
vague, memory. There is a terrible vividness in the 
character drawing of the grandfather, for whom the 
child had a secret admiration and respect, while he quite 
frankly feared him. The numerous uncles, aunts and 
cousins were fortunately personalities not to be reckoned 
with before Yeat’s manhood. 

The volume tempts to wide quotation, and such pas- 
sages as this have a pathos all their own: “I know [ am 
very unhappy and have often said to myself, when you 
grow up never talk as grown-up people do of the hap- 
piness of childhood.” 

Love of the sea, for shipping and for sailor-folk de- 
veloped early and became a strong and permanent 
influence. 

There is a commentary on the failure of several schools 
to educate or interest the hungry intelligence entrusted 
to them: ‘What could I, who never worked when I was 
not interested, do with a history lesson that was but a 
column of seventy dates? I was worst of all at litera- 
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ture, for we read Shakespeare for grammar exclusively. 
Sometimes we had essays to write. .... I never got a 
prize, for the essays were judged by the handwriting and 
spelling.” 

The very humaneness of the boy’s problems and 
griefs, which are so universally shared, makes the book 


one of wide appeal, for through its pages the poet becomes 
a man and a friend. 


There are fine descriptions of Irish country, towns and 
seashore, of the several homes, one in the artistic Bedford 
Park, where the Yeats family lived for a while. It was 
there that William rejoiced to meet men and women 
“dressed like people in story-books,”’ and he regretted 
leaving the house which was “‘like those we had seen in 
pictures.” 


The father and his artist friends, among whom were 
Wilson, Page, Nettleship and Potter, held many dis- 
cussions to which the boy listened eagerly. There are 
many intimate anecdotes told of these and other men 
connected with the pre-Raphaelite movement. 


The descriptions of Fenian leaders and organizers, 
of political meetings and debates conducted by “The 
Young Irish Society,” and of plots and disruptions are, 
in these troubled times, extremely interesting. 


The most valuable contribution, from a literary point 
of view, is the lucid account of Yeat’s struggles for self- 
expression. His desire for “personal utterance,” despite 
the indignation and violent opposition of a father who 
failed to appreciate or recognize this need, had gone far 
when he found “how hard it is to be sincere, not to make 
the emotion more beautiful and more violent or the cir- 
cumstances more romantic.” 


The formative influences on Yeats’ burning desire for 
“personal utterance’’ may best be garnered from his 
youthful flaming literary enthusiasm—*‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound”’ was his “‘sacred book’’; he was “‘chilled”” when 
Dowden confessed that “he had lost his liking for 
Shelley.” And when Dowden urged young Yeats to 
read George Eliot, he rose in rebellion. He confesses— 
“I became angry and disillusioned and worked myself 
into a quarrel or half-quarrel. I had read all Victor 
Hugo’s romances and a couple of Balzac’s and 
was in no mind to like her. She seemed to have a 
distrust or a distaste for all life that gives one a 
springing foot.” 


The emotional appeal and lovely imagery of the poet’s 
later work are fine fruit of his early ‘unconscious drama,” 
though he did not then realize: “It is so many years 
before one can believe enough in what one feels even to 
know what the feeling is.” 


In his retrospective summing-up, Mr. Yeats makes a 
statement which is neither childlike nor youthful. We 
have, all of us, felt at times as he does: ‘‘When I think 
of all the books I have read and of the wise words I 
have heard spoken, and of the anxiety I have given to 
parents and grandparents, and of the hopes that I have 
had, all life weighed in the scales of my own life 
seems to me a preparation for something that never 
happens.” 
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Carl Sandburg 


AMY LOWELL 


HE impression which one gets on closing Mr. 
Sandburg’s book (Chicago Poems: Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. $1.25) is of a heavy 
steel-grey sky rent open here and there, and through the 
rents shining pools of clear pale blue. It is a rare and 
beautiful combination which we find in this volume, under 
whatsoever simile we describe it. Seldom does such viril- 
ity go with such tenderness. Mr. Sandburg is a modern 
poet and a modern man. The reader feels a certain 
wistfulness coming over him as he looks at so much 
strength and hope pitting itself against the overwhelming 
forces of a cruel natural law. To young men of this 
type all cruelty is man-made, they have but to sweep 
away the man who made it, and behold, it is gone, all 
study of the lives of wild animals and fishes notwith- 
standing. If only life were as simple as that! If only 
one’s morality could be measured by one’s pocket-book! 
A man in a well-cut coat—he is an evil thing, shun him; 
a man in rags begging on a street corner—take him to 
your heart, he is of the elect. It is but just to say that 
Mr. Sandburg tries to be fair to his millionaires (all his 
well-to-do men are millionaires), in fact, a great desire 
for justice is visible throughout Mr. Sandburg’s book; 
but prejudice is a firmly-rooted thing, and try as he 
will, Mr. Sandburg cannot help feeling that virtue resides 
with the people who earn their daily bread with their 
hands rather than with those who do so with their 
brains. Doubtless Mr. Sandburg considers that the 
brain-workers get more than they need, and the hand- 
workers less. Perhaps this is true, of certain sorts 
of brain-work, that is. (For it is not true of 
poets, scientists, nor of any of the higher kinds of brain- - 
workers.) But this form of doctrine leads to a strange 
reversion of values. Through pity and sympathy, the 
poet is led to a revaluation of human types, in which 
those least far on the evolutionary road, those least 
important if we measure by scientific laws, come in 
for the most attention. 

I point this out, not with any desire to belittle the 
great value of studies of these types, but to mark how 
invariably a preoccupation tends to blur a man’s eyes 
to the fundamental principle of all human existence, 
which is advance, evolution. No one will deny that 
the brutal, unimaginative, dinner-eating millionaire is 
probably one of the lowest forms of animals on our earth. 
But there is another type, the high-minded, ideal-fol- 
lowing, sober-living man, who needs to be considered. 
He rather spoils the argument, so he is usually left out 
of it. Which is scarcely fair. Not that Mr. Sandburg, 
or other democratic poets, deny his existence, but they 
throw the weight of their sympathy and their art into 
the scale against him. Whether constant preoccupation 
with disease is a healthy form of literature, whether it 
acts as a curative, is open to question. But we can 
surely say that to be curative the disease must be treated 
unsentimentally and truly. Mr. Sandburg has aimed 
at doing this, has striven hard to do it. For this one 
honors him above his fellows. For this and the true 
spirit of beauty which pervades his work. 


July, 1916 


To illustrate: “‘Fellow Citizens” is a fine poem, true 


and with well-balanced values: 
FELLOW CITIZENS 

I drank musty ale at the Illinois Athletic Club with the mil- 
lionaire manufacturer of Green River butter one night 

And his face had the shining light of an old-time Quaker, he spoke 
of a beautiful daughter, and I knew he had a peace and a 
happiness up his sleeve somewhere. 

Then I heard Jim Kirch make a speech to the Advertising Asso- 
ciation on the trade resources of South America. 

And the way he lighted a three-for-a-nickel stogie and cocked it at 
an angle regardless of the manners of our best people, 

I knew he had a clutch on a real happiness even though some of 
the reporters on his newspaper say he is the living double of 
Jack London’s Sea Wolf. 

In the mayor’s office the mayor himself told me he was happy 
though it is a hard job to satisfy all the office-seekers and eat 
all the dinners he is asked to eat. 

Down in Gilpin Place, near Hull House, was a man with his jaw 
wrapped for a bad toothache, 

And he had it all over the butter millionaire, Jim Kirch and the 
mayor when it came to happiness. 

He is a maker of accordions and guitars and not only makes them 
from start to finish, but plays them after he makes them. 
And he had a guitar of mahogany with a walnut bottom he offered 

for seven dollars and a half if | wanted it, 

And another just like it, only smaller, for six dollars, though he 
never mentioned the price till I asked him, 

And he stated the price in a sorry way, as though the music and 
the make of an instrument count for a million times more 
than the price in money. 

I thought he had a real soul and knew a lot about God. 

There was light in his eyes of one who has conquered sorrow in 
so far as sorrow is conquerable or worth conquering. 

Anyway he is the only Chicago citizen I was jealous of that day. 

He played a dance they play in some parts of Italy when the 
= of grapes is over and the wine presses are ready for 
work. 


But in “Dynamiter,” the values are wofully out of 
line. 
DYNAMITER 


I sat with a dynamiter at supper in a German saloon eating 
steak and onions. 

And he laughed and told stories of his wife and children and the 
cause of labor and the working class. 

It was laughter of an unshakable man knowing life to be a rich and 
red-blooded thing. 

Yes, his laugh rang like the call of gray birds filled with a glory of 
joy ramming their winged flight through a rain storm. 

His name was in many newspapers as an enemy of the nation and 
few keepers of churches or schools would open their doors to 
him. 

Over the steak and onions not a word was said of his deep days 
and nights as a dynamiter. 

Only I always remember him as a lover of life, a lover of children, 
a lover of all free, reckless laughter everywhere—lover of red 
hearts and red blood the world over. 


That a man loves children, particularly his own, is a 
good and beautiful thing. But to use that fact as a 
dazzling screen to obscure the horror of his trade of 
blowing other men, who possibly also love their chil- 
dren, into atoms, because of a difference in opinions, may 
fairly be stated as faulty vision on the part of the poet. 
Now Mr. Sandburg severely handles the killing in war; 
a killing again brought about by a difference of opinions. 
He does not justify his dynamiter, it is true, but he looks 
at him obliquely, leaving out what he does not wish to 
see, because of his sympathy with the opinions the man 
represents. Propaganda is the pitfall of poets. So ex- 
cellently endowed a poet as Mr. Sandburg should beware. 

Far better, because real and pitiful are ‘‘ A Teamster’s 
Farewell,” “‘ Fish Crier,” “Onion Days,” ‘‘ Mamie,” and 
a host of other poems. But the propaganda seizes him 
again in “The Right to Grief.” What justification can 
so honest a poet find for sneering at a father’s grief over 
his dead child and calling it “ perfumed sorrow”? Is not 
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grief stark and terrible in all its forms, whether it come 
to rich or poor? The reformers hurt their cause by 
showing such a lack of knowledge of human nature. 
But again Mr. Sandburg wins our sympathy in “Child 
of the Romans.” 

I have dwelt so long on the propagandist side of Mr. 
Sandburg’s book, because he challenges us with it upon 
many pages. But these are poems, and it is as poetry 
that the work must be judged. “Chicago Poems” is 
one of the most original books which this age has pro- 
duced. Mr. Sandburg, in a piece entitled “Style,” 
explains that his style, good or bad, is his own. It is 
just this fact which is so interesting. Whether the poems 
are in regular English or in the slang of the streets, they 
are full of personality. Written in a sort of cross between 
vers libre and prose, the rhythm seldom fails to justify 
itself to the ear. If any one will take the trouble to 
read the first poem aloud, he will find how strangely and 
musically it beats out its heavy cadences. Then take the 
beautiful little sketch, “Fog.” 


FOG 
The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


That whispers along as stealthily as the fog itself. This 
poem is one of the best of the nature pieces, but there 
are many others scattered through the book. For Mr. 
Sandburg is a true poet, observant of beauty, and quick 
with new trains of thought in which to express it. 

Not the least of Mr. Sandburg’s attributes is irony, a 
sad, pitying irony. 

LIMITED 


I am riding on a limited express, one of the crack trains of the 
nation. 

Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and dark air go fifteen 
all-steel coaches holding a thousand people. 

(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust and all the men and women 
laughing in the diners and sleepers shall pass to ashes.) 

I ask a man in the smoker where he is going and he answers: 
“Omaha.” 


That poem seems to me little short of magnificent. 
Again take “Buttons” from the section ‘War Poems.” 


BUTTONS 
I have been watching the war map slammed up for advertising 
in front of the newspaper office. 
Buttons—red and yellow buttons—blue and black buttons—are 
shoved back and forth across the map. 


A laughing young man, sunny with freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody in the crowd, 

And then fixes a yellow button one inch west 

And follows the yellow button with a black button one inch west. 


(Ten thousand men and boys twist on their bodies in a red soak 
along a river edge, 

Gasping of wounds, calling for water, some rattling death in their 
throats. ) 

Who would guess what it cost to move two buttons one inch on 
the war map here in front of the newspaper office where 
the freckled-face young man is laughing to us? 


All these war poems are very strong. 

The volume is divided into sections of which perhaps 
“Handfuls” is the least impressive, but seldom does a 
first book contain so few unsuccessful things. No one 
reading it can fail to see that Mr. Sandburg is one of the 
most important poets writing in America to-day. 
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The Mail Chute 


IR: When I read the first number of The Poetry 
Review, I was pleased with it. It contains 
things of worth, and is dedicated to neither the 

gods of the dead nor the godless whims of the immature 
new-born. Now the letter by Mr. Brian Hooker, 
printed in the second number, stirs me to a criticism of 
my own. 

Mr. Hooker’s tastes, not to speak of his ideas, must be 
pretty limited if ‘The Portrait of a Child” is the only 
poem in that first number he finds good. It is good; 
but so is ‘““The Singer,”’ an unusually fine poem, rich in 
thought and feeling and very well written; so is ‘The 
Breeze,” a perfect expression of a lofty love mood; and 
so is ‘Number 3 On the Docket’”—somewhat rough in 
respect to rhythm, true, but poetry withal, and of the 
kind that sinks through the skin into the heart. As for 
the “Jack O’ Dreams,” itis worthreading and thinking over, 
imitative though it may be. By all means let us have 
some more like them! It would be a pity to take Mr. 
Brian Hooker too seriously. I do not know the gentle- 
man, but imagine he might resemble in taste those 
people who put smooth-carved statues in their front 
lawns to give them beauty! 


Yours sincerely, 


PERCIVAL W. WELLS. 


IR: I more than half agree with Hooker’s letter of 
S protest. Barring his very flattering enthusiasm 
for my poem (which, between us, does not, in 
my uncritical and biased opinion, compare with Amy 
Lowell’s dramatic monolog), he is right almost all the 
way, especially in his attack on the kind of criticism 
that you publish in THE POETRY REVIEW. Let 
alone the fact that it needs more gall and iron, it has 
not even the strength of emphasis. It seems com- 
pounded of honey, attar of roses, eighteenth century 
compliments, spun sugar and publishers’ press-clippings. 
Somebody has put perfume in your ink. Chuck it out 
of the window, and send out for a bottle of vitriol! 
And, while I’m in this snarling mood, why not let us 
have less about poetry and more Poetry itself. There 
is more stuff to provoke (in both senses) in one good 
poem than in a dozen trade-journal accounts of the 
lecturers and peregrinations of bards, minstrels, singers, 
chantenses, versifiers, fifty-cents-a-liners, polyrhythm- 
ists, free-versists, schoolroom prima-donnas, and mere 
poets. Cordially, 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 


IR: Brian Hooker’s letter puzzles me. I like his 
S poems well, but know nothing about his critical 
work, if he does it. From this sample, [ don’t 
care to know it, either. I much prefer “deliquescent 
Tenderness toward the undeserving.” That's a phrase 
for you! You are a bigger man than I could be to pub- 
lish what he justly calls his “petulance.” Your space 
is too valuable for stuff like that. 

Jeannette Mark’s article was extremely interesting. 
Our public schools of Pedagogy and Practice have had 
just such classes for the boy pupils for at least two 
years and the “Anthology of Magazine Verse” is a 
text-book there now. The ages of these pupils cor- 
respond to high and normal school ages. One professor 
there, Sydney V. Rowland, is a good friend of mine and 
told me all about his “current poetry classes” long ago. 

The thanks you give the pioneers in the magazine 
field is most gracious. For that matter, THE POETRY 


REVIEW is that on every page. I like it better and 
better and you are to be heartily congratulated. ‘‘ Per- 
sephone in Hades” is beautiful. Joyce Kilmer’s sonnets 
are, | suppose, excellent; but I like other poems of his 
much better. ‘‘Good Company” is lovely. ‘The In- 
heritance,” were it true, would be terrible; it is, in any 
case, a fine, strong poem, with a dramatic ending. 


Sincerely yours, 


CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


IR: I hadn’t read a paragraph of Mr. Brian Hook- 
S er’s letter in your June issue without being 
stirred to reply. On reading the footnote at the 
end of it I found that one of your compositors had 
already replied to it, better than I could have done. 
Nevertheless, [ am still moved to back up that com- 
positor, even though, lacking Mr. Hooker’s charm of 
apology, I cannot quite justify my intrusion, to you 
or to him. The one thing that qualifies me is a genuine 
lowbrowism not surpassed in any individual in our 
national crowd. 

In the first place, I thought Miss Amy Lowell’s poem 
was a real poem—all the more seizable because of its 
form. Would Mr. Hooker have every critic of poetry 
lay down the law that every poem must be written thus 
and so? He talks like a magazine editor. In God’s 
name, what does the form of a thing amount to, if the 
substance is there, and the form allows it to talk through? 
What else matters, in poetry or any other expression of 
human feeling? I have to resort to lowbrow metaphor 
to tell what I mean. I may have a preference to be 
given ten dollars in a ten-dollar-bill. I may be given 
the sum in two-dollar-bills, but if I’ve got the ten dollars 
in any form whatever, short of counterfeit pennies, it 
seems to me the part of poor spirit to complain. All I 
know is that Miss Lowell gave me, to carry on with my 
poor metaphor, something of value in that poem. It 
came in a currency satisfactory to me, and because of 
my very stupidity I am a hard man to indemnify. In 
reaching my difficult intelligence, it seems to me, a poet 
is to be praised rather than condemned, for employing 
the very means, the very currency, that I am able to 
recognize. The trouble with us lowbrows is only that 
we are shy. I fancy I “got’’ Miss Lowell for the same 
reason that the compositor got her. Neither of us was 
frightened away by the difficult turns and conceits of 
““poesy”—God save the mark. That poem talked to 
me without affectation, without the conceits, with only 
a candor and force that I could grab. And if Poetry 
cannot endure straight talk, if Poetry cannot endure to 
be simple, if it cannot afford to choose any form that it 
jolly well pleases, then all the worse for poetry, say I. 
No, rather, the worse for its critics. 


And speaking of criticism. Does it always consist of 
repression, of sitting on poets? Does editing a poetry 
review consist only of leaving things out? It seems to 
me that a poet who has said something once is worth 
listening to again, though he or she may be saying 
something not quite so good as the earlier expressions. 
Good God, any mind with the rare gift of poetic thought 
should be allowed to say what it pleases, and as often 
as may be. Scold the poets all you please, if they fall 
below their best, you who know. But to say that this 
or that poem, by this or that poet, should never have 
been printed, isn’t criticism. It’s murder. 


BURTON KLINE. 





July, 1916 


The Trail of the Muse 
RS. HALLEY PHILLIPS GILCHRIST gave in 


June an interesting series of readings from the 

‘American Poets of Today,” before The Burr and 
Burton Seminary, at Manchester, Vermont. The poets 
on her program were Clinton Scollard, Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch, Joyce Kilmer, Sara Teasdale, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Margaret Widdemer, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Burgess Johnson, Witter Bynner, Sarah Cleghorn, 
Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, and Edgar Lee Masters. 
She laid particular stress upon the work of Sarah Cleg- 
horn, who is a Vermont poet, and brought her hearers to 
realize the fine quality of this poet who lives and writes 
in the Green Mountain State. 

The Poetry Society of America sent out in the spring 
ten poems to all its members from which they were to 
select the first and second best. Two sums of monies of 
$125 each were donated as awards by members of the 
National Arts Club. Though the authors’ names were 
not attached to the manuscripts of the poems, the 
author of each poem was well-known. “Debt,” by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse, received the largest number of 
votes and won the first award; “The Child in Me,” by 
May Riley Smith, received the second. A total of 335 
votes were cast for the ten poems. 

After establishing the Poetry Society of Utah, Kather- 
ine Howard is now in California, where she is organizing 
poetry clubs and addressing gatherings upon contem- 
porary poetry. Her enthusiasm is infectious in spite of 
the indifferent sympathy she sometimes meets with. 
She writes, “‘There are friends of the poetry movement 
here, although there is much sport made of it.” 

It is well to bear in mind that the organization of 
poetry societies will encounter a certain amount of 
skepticism and discouragement, because the work is 
to a degree of the missionary spirit. But it is funda- 
mentally important that no lack of faith should creep 
into the efforts of those who strive to spread the interest 
of poetry. It is significant in this respect to quote a 
paragraph from the last issue of the Bulletin of the 
Poetry Society of America. “Wishing to give a parting 
word,” it says, “‘of the progress of the Poetry Society of 
Michigan University, we wrote Norbert Hyatt, and 
while that ardent devotee of poetry bewails the dis- 
parity between the actual accomplishment of the society 
so far and its projects, judging from the more sober 
standpoint of one who knows how slowly organizations 
develop into efficiency, we should say that the young 
Society of Ann Arbor has made great strides. It is 
modelled, in its governing body, upon The Poetry Society 
of America, and the meetings are given to reading and 
discussing the works of contemporary poets. One of 
the officers is a daughter of Elbert Hubbard. The 
president is also the editor of the undergraduate literary 
magazine, “The Inlander,” and the staff of the magazine 
are members of the club, which insures due space to 
poetry. Among the poets of whom they have made a 
special study this year, are: George Sterling, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Richard Le Gallienne, John G. 
Niehardt, Gale Young Rice and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Mr. Hyatt has eight hundred volumes of 
poetry in his private library, which he has put at the 
disposal of the Society as a circulating library, and he 
reports that the books are in demand and that the stu- 
dents are discovering for themselves the scope of the 
modern field. It was originally planned to have promi- 
nent poets, in successive relays, visit the University, 
but, alas, ‘the wholesale importation and mobilization 
of poets did not appeal to the Committee on Student 
Activities,’ so Mr. Hyatt informs us, and this part of 
the program was reluctantly abandoned. The Society 
having justified itself, is offered a free hand next year 
in the matter of a lecture course, however, and we anti- 
cipate excellent reports from Ann Arbor.” 
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In “A Challenge to the Poets,” Father Garesche 
announces in his magazine ‘The Queen’s Work,” a com- 
petition for the best poems on the Virgin Mary. “To 
encourage some modern songs in honor of Our Blessed 
Mother, The Queen’s Work,” the announcement reads, 
‘has decided to set on foot a year-long contest in poetry 
and to publish every month those of the submitted 
poems which seem more worthy to contend for such a 
prize. The conditions of the contest are these: The 
poems submitted must be directly in praise of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and they are not to exceed twenty 
lines in length. There are no restrictions upon form or 
style, though the sonnet is recommended. No poems 
may be submitted that have already appeared in print. 
The author should use a nom de plume and enclose his 
real name and address in a separate envelope. The 
poems may be sent us any time before April Ist, 1917. 
It is intended to publish the best of them as they come 
in. The poems should be marked ‘Poetry Contest.’ 
The Queen’s Work reserves the right to publish without 
payment any of the contesting poems. Those that are 
not suitable for its pages will be returned, provided a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent. A jury of 
literary critics, whose names we shall give in a later 
issue, will be chosen to give the final award. This we 
hope to publish in the June number. 

“To the author of the poem adjudged best of all those 
submitted will be given a beautifully made 22-carat 
solid gold medal, bearing a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
and mounted on a bar on which will be engraved the 
name of the poet and the occasion of the award of the 
prize. A similar medal, but made of silver, will be given 
for the poem adjudged second best. The two medals, 
however, will not be given to a single competitor.” 


The Publisher’s Budget 


R. KENDALL BANNING, whose address is 

The Cliff Dwellers Club, 220 Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill., is collecting poems on Pierrot and 

Columbine for an anthology, which is to be brought out 

shortly. He would be grateful for any information which 
would bring to his attention verses on these subjects. 

The Woodberry Society has issued George Edward 
Woodberry’s “Shakespeare: An Address,” delivered at 
the celebration of the Tercentenary of the death of 
Shakespeare, under the auspices of the Department of 
English of Brown University, on April 26. The edition 
is limited and may be obtained for $1.50 per copy from 
the secretary of the society, W. B. Symmes, Jr., 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 

Duffield & Co. have issued an important volume of 
verse in Mary Aldis’ “Flashlights.” 

Nicholas L. Brown of Philadelphia, has just brought 
out ‘“Ephemera, Greek Prose Poems,” by Mitchell S. 
Buck. Mr. Buck’s “Pastels,” published a year or two 
ago, was a volume of great distinction and beauty, and 
these new poems should promise a delight to all who 
care for beauty for its own sake. 

Mitchell Kennerley presents two new volumes of verse 
by Elsa Barker and George Sylvester Viereck. The 
latter’s ‘Songs of Armageddon and Other Poems” are 
familiar to readers of periodicals, but Mrs. Barker’s 
“Songs of a Vagrom Angel,” “written down,” from 
the same abstract dictation as her “Letters From a 
Living Dead Man,” is both unfamiliar and unique. 
“The Vagrom Angel came at eight o'clock one March 
morning and stayed with me until six the following 
morning,” we are informed, “twenty-two hours, during 
which the whole of this book was written down, save 
three of the songs which were given later and in the same 
way. Of course, I did not waste any of those hours in 
sleep—the Vagrom Angel would not let me.” 

The Putnams has just issued “Ships in Port,” by 
Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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child this summer—to call upon the teachers, the members of 
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The Art of Versification 


By J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 

The most complete, practical and helpful working 
handbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 

Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we 
claim for it. 


Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book than this one for 
those who wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be both born 
and made; this book will help to make him.” 


Cloth, XII+ 310 pp. Uniform with the Writer’s Library. 
Postpaid $1.62. 


Write today for Table of Contents and Opinions of 
Successful Writers. 
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Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 
A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and clear-headed, 
authoritative direction for all who would know the literary 
market and how to write what the editors want. 


Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best magazine of its 
kind because it is practical. So many aids to authors are 
vague and visionary in tone, bul the advice in THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY is always clear, concise and to the point. It 
is written by people who have something to say and know 
how to say it. For this reason it achieves its end where 
others fail.” 

Single copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscription, $1.00 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


“Book of charming verse.’’— Boston Globe. 


9 artistic illustrations. $1.00 net. 


THE SON OF MAN 


“The story of Christ in blank verse—a life-story which is itself a 
moving drama.'’— Boston Transcript. 


16 appropriate illustrations. $1.25 net. 
By Percival W. Wells. 
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THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


The Contemporary American Poet Series 





The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that in 
September it will begin the publication of a series of critical studies of 
the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by September 1, 1917. 


The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 

BLISS CARMEN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
RIDGELY TORRENCE JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAY 


The first volume—Edwin Arlington Robinson, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite—will be issued on or about September 1. 

The price per volume is fifty cents—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for five dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money 
orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 

Only one thousand copies of each volume will be issued. To insure 


delivery send check or money order now to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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